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secondary, are indeed improper excrescences upon its real work. But 
has a man a right, in non-mathematical discussions, to base reasoning on 
peculiar definitions of his own? Was ever any American university 
founded, or any university in the world long carried on, except primarily 
for teaching? And if founded mainly to meet the community's varied 
needs for teaching, it is reasonable that the community should be repre- 
sented in the management, though hoffentlich by more suitable men than 
now, more widely representative of classes of the community, and con- 
tented to take a more modest status in relation to the professors than 
now, to co-operate and confer rather than to dictate or to "hire and 
fire" or to "back up the president". (3) Mr. Veblen exaggerates, as 
it seems to the reviewer, the extent to which the superior investigator 
is stimulated and aided by having to teach graduate students — as gradu- 
ate students run now — and so underrates the role which is to be played 
in the future development of learned investigation among us by institu- 
tions founded for that special purpose. They are visibly increasing and 
are doing well. They may yet do more than the universities, for the 
advancement of learning. 

But Mr. Veblen's essay is profitable reading — especially for trustees. 

Woodrow Wilson, an Interpretation. By A. Maurice Low. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. 1918. Pp. ix, 291. $2.00.) 
This interpretation is based primarily upon two things, upon Mr. 
Wilson's book Congressional Government, and on his messages and ad- 
dresses as president. These are so treated, the author hopes, that 
judgment will be an independent product on the reader's part. Perhaps 
it will be, but it will have to reckon with Mr. Low's own judgment of 
Mr. Wilson. If this estimate of the President, by an Englishman who 
knows his America better than do most of us, is the ultimate verdict of 
Mr. Wilson's countrymen and of the world when time has rescued him 
from partizanship and history has claimed him as its own, then his place 
is assured among the very few of the world's really great and the still 
fewer of these great whom America numbers as its own. To those 
readers who cannot see eye to eye with the foreigner, there will still be 
a satisfaction in the part he assigns American citizenship in the opening 
sketch of the morally awakened America which, aroused by Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, and Bryan, made possible the choice and work of a man of 
Mr. Wilson's type and training. 

If one may interpret Mr. Low in his turn, one would say that among 
the books to which as a foreigner he was grateful for an analysis of 
American institutions and legislative procedure was Woodrow Wilson's 
Congressional Government. He evidently knew it well, and when its 
author appeared above the horizon of national life this London journal- 
ist had in it a key to Mr. Wilson's methods and executive policies which 
our American journalists had never acquired. In the pages of this 
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book, conceived when Mr. Wilson was twenty-three years old, Mr. Low 
is able to find verse and text for the President's conception of his pow- 
ers, within the Constitution, of initiating as well as executing legisla- 
tion. The strong appeal of the book to an Englishman in its view of the 
President as a prime minister and party leader may be readily under- 
stood. Then came the amazing thing — that a student of the presidency 
for thirty years was elevated to the office ; and, more amazing still to the 
politicians and quidnuncs, he proceeded to act up to his theories. He 
moulded legislation and shaped public opinion as had no President since 
the days of Lincoln. Congress was unhappy ; Mr. Low was gratified 
and justified. 

Another book I feel sure has been much in the author's mind as he 
has lived through these last years in Washington, and that is Lord 
Charnwood's study of Lincoln. It has not been his model, but to the 
detachment of a foreign observer he has added the steadying influence 
and perspective of Charnwood's study of another and utterly different 
personality who held high office in times of national stress. 

The greater part of the book is a sympathetic treatment of Mr. 
Wilson's foreign policy. It is done skillfully, without praise or blame, 
but by bringing out in Mr. Wilson's own words the underlying ideas and 
steady purpose during the troubled years since he has been President. 
Both critic and friend can gain much from seeing the mind of Mr. Wil- 
son and of America as this foreign critic sees it. In the one case not a 
section or a group or a party but the whole country, and in the other 
not an utterance here and there but a policy, judge it as you will, which 
was consistent from the first month of the presidency. To Mr. Wilson 
he assigns a great and conscious part in preparing America for war after 
1915, a preparation of its spirit for the only kind of a war to which Mr. 
Wilson was willing to commit the nation. It is this view especially, as 
it is worked out in the chapter headed " The Evangelist ", which will 
raise the most queries among contemporary readers. 

The most marked limitation of the book as an interpretation is its 
ignoring the twenty-five years before Woodrow Wilson became governor 
of New Jersey, and its failure to use anything from his pen but Con- 
gressional Government. It would be easy to point out to Mr. Low many 
passages in Mere Literature and Other Essays (1897) that tell more of 
Mr. Wilson than the whole volume which is here used so exclusively. 
And a university presidency reveals more ideas of executive power than 
a book of any kind. 

To discuss Mr. Low's book too nearly would be to discuss the sub- 
ject, and it may not be the privilege of this generation to judge Mr. 
Wilson dispassionately. But there is no American who cannot with 
interest and profit read a foreigner's estimate of him. 



